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Occasionally simultaneous performances were given at
several points so as to allow as many people as possible
to see the plays. The usual practice, however, was to
repeat each portion in different parts or " stations " of the
town. The stage was generally a movable six-wheeled
scaffold, drawn by horses and consisting of an upper
platform, on which the performance took place, and a
lower curtained room where the actors dressed.

There was no attempt at accuracy of costume. Dresses
were splendid, not appropriate. There were certain
conventions. God was represented in a white coat, the
actor having his face gilded (until the injurious effects of
this were found out) and Hell was either a dragon's
mouth or a Devil's head, though in Germany it was
symbolised by a barrel placed at the foot of a ladder
marking the ascent to Heaven.

There was no idea of creating for the spectator the
illusion of reality. In Germany the actor announced
what character he represented and, having played his part
in the action, retired to the particular spot allotted to him
until the time came for him to speak again. In Roman
times the actor had the humble status of a slave and
missed a cue at his peril. In medieval days, when the
plays were long and the cast large, a prompter was a
necessary figure and no attempt was made to conceal him.
Early pictures show him in full view, pointing with a
stick at the player whose turn it was to speak next.

In the later period of the Roman theatre women took
the stage occasionally in comedies, but their appearances
in the Middle Ages seem to have been rare : a girl played
the part of St. Catherine in a mystery at Metz in 1468,
but references to similar performances elsewhere are
very scarce.

The players were not strictly professionals, though they
were generally paid for the actual performances* The
money was raised by an annual rate, varying in England
from id. to 4d., and levied on each member of the guild